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Significant Sentiments 


WORKING OUT OUR SALVATION 


John Maynard Keynes 
in Yale Review 

It is my contention that there is no pros- 
pect for the next generation of a uniform- 
ity of economic system throughout the 
world such as existed, broadly speaking, 
during the nineteenth century; that we all 
need to be as free as possible of interfer- 
ence from economic changes elsewhere, in 
order to make our own favorite experi- 
ments towards the ideal social republic of 
the future; and that a deliberate move- 
ment towards greater national self-suf- 
ficiency and economic isolation will make 
our task easier, in so far as it can be ac- 
complished without excessive economic 
cost. 

* * 


INDIGENOUS RADICAL MOVEMENT 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
in The World Tomorrow 

A successful radical movement must be 
sophisticated and objective about such 
forces as national sentiment. But it can- 
not afford to disregard them and give their 
power into the hands of its foes. For this 
reason it is quite probable that any suc- 
cessful radical movement in the Western 
world must be completely indigenous. It 
will be Marxian if it is realistic, because 
Marxism gives the key to the real facts of 
capitalistic civilization. It will not be 
diverted by the innumerable liberal cor- 
ruptions of Marxism which are bound to 


spring up in a nation as thoroughly middle- ' 


class as our own. But Marxism must be 
acclimatized in every nation. In this re- 
spect the British, who began with a pseudo- 
Marxism and who are gradually being 
foreed to the purer Marxian doctrine by 
their own experience, are much better off 
than the Socialist Party of any other West- 
ern nation. They are achieving a political 
doctrine out of their own national ex- 
perience which will carry them farther 
than the Germans went with what they 
regarded as more orthodox radicalism. 
America is literally full of radicals and 
intellectuals, who cooperate with Com- 
munism, even though they have secret 
doubts about its efficacy, merely because 
they are unable to find sufficient realism in 
other quarters. If these groups have any 
real intellectual resources, they will stop 
their cooperation with a party about the 
adequacy of whose strategy and the possi- 
bility of whose suecess they have such 
grave doubts. They will set themselves 
the task of developing doctrines and 
strategies which fit into the American 
situation and take account of the various 
important factors in American life which 
Communism disregards. The task of build- 
ing a party is of course not chiefly a theo- 
retical one. The distress of the country is 
producing and will continue to create revo- 
lutionary sentiment, and this sentiment 


must be organized. But some honest 
spade work must also be done in the field 
of theory. 

The hour is too critical and the day is 
too far advanced to make mutual recrim- 
inations between traditional Socialists and 
doctrinaire Communists profitable. They 
have both failed in Germany. That is an 
irrefutable fact. The question is: What 
can be done in our own country to avoid 
their mistakes and, above all, to avert that 
greatest of all mistakes, the division of the 
labor world? 

* * 
THEOLOGY IN THE CHURCHES 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 
in Current History 

Religion is a faith, a body of doctrines. 
The inane talk about religion being not a 
doctrine but a way of life is quickly silenced 
when the question, Which way? forces one 
to choose and decide intellectually what 
principles to follow. All the great religious 
heroes, including the mystics, have been 
learned theologians. The notion that one 
may believe anything or nothing, so long 
as he has a kindly feeling toward other 
men and is ready to have federation of the 
churches and fellowship with people for 
its own sake, is a stupidity characteristic 
of a large part of American religion. That 
is what the Fundamentalists said in effect 
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in their historic controversy of 1920-25, 
They did not win the day, though they did 
not yield their perfectly sound principle. 

Today there is no clear voice in the great 
churches interpreting the new age in the- 
ological terms. There are teachers of 
philosophy and sociological investigators 
who are thinking, but for theology within 
the churches little or nothing may be said. 
A volume of short autobiographies of 
contemporary theologians gives one the 
unhappy impression that for the most 
part they have no deep, clearcut, intel- 
lectual convictions suited to the people’s 
spiritual uses, that they disagree with one 
another, and that—paradoxical as it may 
seem—they express a cohesive sympathy 
with one another which is probably the 
worst thing of all for its dulling effect upon 
minds that ought to make distinctions 
and say significant things,. 

* * 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE SOUL 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 
in a recent address 

There is an ultimate veracity about the 
Bible. The legend of man plucking the 
tree of knowledge admits that the gods 
were bluffing with their threat of death 
to such audacity. There were no fatal 
consequences of breaking through the pro- 
hibition. Knowledge and power advanced. 
But it only takes the Bible eight verses to 
reach the next generation, and then man, 
the heir of knowledge, is found making a 
wisecrack on the subject of murder and 
lying in the face of an accusation of guilt. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” said Cain 
with grim wit. 

During the past half-century there have 
been wonderful advances in human knowl- 
edge. Arbitrary prohibitions have been 
swept aside; the pious fear of consequences | 
has disappeared; nothing has succeeded in 
keeping man within the restrictions of 
locality and ignorance. Not only intel- 
lectual barriers, but also moral bans have 
been broken down. Fruits of knowledge 
are poured into the hands of people today. 
But knowledge can be misapplied in deadly 
ways; knowledge destitute of wisdom is 
apt to be damning; knowledge unguided 
by character and social cooperation may 
wreck our civilization. 

There is a fine courage and self-control 
exercised by the few who actually open up 
new territory of knowledge. These quali- 
ties are not necessarily displayed by the 
many who rush easily into the released re- 
gion. They may turn what it took in- 
tellectual and moral courage to win into an 
instrument of mere impudence. In a 
leap from one generation to the next, the 
product of true adventure may be lost 
in greedy escapades. There are few sights 
more ghastly than a young person cocksure 
with modern knowledge but completely 
unable to understand the language of. 
honor. . . . Our erying need today is to 
realize that knowledge is, as Plato said, an 
activity of the soul. 
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My Fifth Trip to Russia 


Jerome Davis 


Weg] HAVE recently returned from my fifth trip to 


Russia. I first went there in 1916 under the 
Czar’s regime and was destined to remain for 
is} two and a half years as head of the Y. M.C. A. 
war work. By the time the revolution broke I had 
mastered the language. I left after American inter- 


_ vention began but have been back four times since. 


This year I traveled in Russia over six thousand 
two hundred miles, visiting freely factories, villages, 
and collective farms. My way lay through the heart 
of the rich Volga region, it carried me through the in- 
dustrial sections of iron, steel and coal in the south and 
through the rich Ukrainian “black lands” formerly 
known as the granary of Europe. I saw the giant 
Dneiper River Dam which was already turning out 
thousands of kilowatt hours of electricity, and went 
through the beautiful districts of the Crimea and the 
Caucasus as well as the rich agrarian belt in central 
I talked alone with workers, peasants, and 
foreign engineers, getting their honest and confidential 
opinions. As a result the extraordinary drama of the 


Russian Revolution in its present phase is reasonably 


clear to me. 
One is always struck anew by the dirt, the in- 


efficiency, and the poverty. Many Americans never 


get beyond these surface facts. Certain other con- 
ditions are indisputable. The value of the rouble has 
Prices have in- 
creased from fifty to one hundred per cent in the 
On the open 
market costs are almost prohibitive. Anold suit, worn 
thin, almost in tatters, will fetch 100 roubles ($50). 
A pair of second-hand shoes can be sold for eighty 


roubles, or $40. A second-hand watch worth perhaps 


three dollars will bring 200 roubles. This spells hard- 


‘ship for the peasants and workers who find their 


wages shrinking. 


A Food Shortage 
There is also a food shortage in Russia. Prices 
have soared. For instance, in Leningrad on the open 
market ten eggs cost seven roubles, a quart of potatoes 
two roubles, a pound of dried fruit four roubles, a 


_ pound of flour two and one-half roubles, a pound of 


‘rice three and one-half roubles, a pound of sugar eight 


roubles, while a very bad chicken, mostly skin and 


bones, costs twelve roubles. 


To be sure the workers are nominally on aration 


system and have the right to purchase in the state 
stores or in the cooperatives, where the prices are 
perhaps a tenth, or even less, of those quoted. The 
_ difficulty is that the supplies in these stores are not al- 
_ ways sufficient. 


The organization of distribution is woefully in- 


adequate. There are often only one or two clerks to a 


ale 


store. 
window so that lines of waiting people a block long are 


All payments must be made at a special cash 


prot uncommon. Inefficiency and the spirit of nztchiwo 
—‘it doesn’t matter”—arerife. Kaganovitch, a lead- 
ing Communist, cites instance after instance of what 


~go back to the country. 


is happening. For example, bread from a bakery is 
not delivered on time, with the result that the shop 
closes without supplying the needs of the workers. 
The next morning the store remains closed because it 
is the shop-keepers’ holiday, and the workers go hungry. 
The result is that to some extent there is hunger in 
Russia. 

The case of a worker in the Red Putaloff machine 
works is all too typical. He receives 200 roubles a 
month, but this has to support himself, wife and five 
children. They live in one room and a kitchen for 
which they pay eight roubles a month. They receive 
a ration of just under four pounds of bread a day, but 
get no milk or meat except on rare occasions. While 
the school was open the children received a noon meal 
for twenty kopeks (ten cents), but now that the 
schools have closed for the summer, they get nothing. 
This means that additional food must be purchased on 
the open market at ruinous prices. If on her husband’s 
free day from the factory the family spends the week- 
end in the country, the wife has to come back early 
the next day to stand in line for their rations, and then 
“A terrible life,” the wife 
said. ‘Take me to America.” 


Industrial Production 


On the other hand, this is only one side of the 
Russian picture. Amazing progress has been made 
in industrial production. No one can dispute the 
fact that Russia has been feverishly building during 
the last five years. Factories, power plants, and new 
buildings dot the landscape everywhere. For in- 
stance, the capital investment in gold roubles for 1932 
totaled over twenty billions, of which over half went 
to industry. Russia is producing some seventeen 
billion kilowatt hours of electricity annually, and in 
1932 alone added seventeen million square meters of 
living space for her workers. 

In connection with such a colossal building pro- 
gram, bad mistakes are made. The Communists 
frankly admit this. The mammoth Nishni-Nov- 
gorod factory, for instance (the Ford automobile 
plant of Russia), was built without a single lavatory. 
Some of the houses for the workers are constructed so 
badly that before the plaster is dry they need repairs. 
Destruction of machinery is unbelievably common. 
Most industrial workers are merely peasants who have 
never seen a machine before in their lives. They are 
used to'a primitive cart with a wooden axle which 
fits perfectly even if it has one or two inches of play. 
How can they be taught that machinery must fit to 
one five-hundredth part of an inch? Again, the 
peasants think that if they are operating a costly 
machine worth $10,000, and they misplace an ingot 
of steel, the machine should stop. “Why should a 
machine break if two pieces of steel come together in 
the opposite direction?” the peasant thinks. The re- 
sult is that thousands and thousands of dollars worth 
of machinery are spoiled in the factories of Russia. 
Again the most primitive methods go hand in hand 
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with the most modern. The giant new subway in 
Moscow is being built by the use of a type of wheel- 
barrow which was antiquated years ago. I have seen 
bricks for a skyscraper thrown individually one by one 
from the fifth story to the sixth. 

All this picture will create a totally wrong im- 
pression unless one realizes that Russia today is a 
gigantic school. Factories must not be considered as 
solely production units, but as schools for training 
workers. And bit by bit Russia is learning. This 
year will see the production of 60,000 automobiles from 
all their plants, 80,000 tractors, and 20,000 combines. 
The quality of these machines is in many cases inferior 
to the American brand, but they are usable and stead- 
ily improving. 


Changes in Agriculture 


Perhaps more revolutionary and startling than 
the changes in industry are the changes in agriculture. 
The Soviet Government is trying to wean the peasants 
from individual proprietorship to collective owner- 
ship. Already two billion acres of land have been 
socialized in this way. When the decree went out 
from the Central Government to hasten the collecti- 
vization program pressures of all sorts were applied. 
The peasant who would not join might have all his 
live stock confiscated, his good land might be ex- 
changed for bad, or if he persisted in his hostility 
toward the movement he might be declared a counter- 
revolutionary and sent away from the district. The 
pressures were effective, the peasants yielded and 
joined. Sometimes they slaughtered their live stock 
first, sometimes they sabotaged the collectives, ‘but 
they joined. The Soviet Government was elated 
with its success, but the world depression was causing 
difficulty in making payments on imports. It became 
necessary to secure the maximum amount of grain 
from the collectives. The result was that in many 
districts party organizers collected too much grain. 

The effect on the peasant was instantaneous. In 
the Ukraine, where the worst mistake in this regard 
was made, the peasant said, ‘““What is the use of plant- 
ing if they are going to take all my crop away?” This 
year he refused to plant more than a small proportion 
of his fields, and if they were planted he refused to 
harvest them. The result is that in the Ukraine, 
which has always been the bread basket of Europe, 
there is today a food shortage. Stalin has had to agree 
once more to permit private trading in grain. The 
collectives are changing. The individual peasant is 
permitted to organize in brigades where five or six 
peasants can jointly work their land year after year. 
They are paid according to their output. They are 
permitted their own home, their own garden, their 
own chickens, their own horse and cow. The collec- 
tive farm has become a device for the cooperative 
pooling of the output of individual peasants. 

When one asks the peasant how the collective 
farm is working out, he is apt to complain: “‘Payment 
is not fair. Ivan gets too much, Petroff too little. 
In the old days we all got along peaceably, now we are 
all quarreling.” “No matter how bad the kulaks 
have been, they have been treated sinfully.” 

One wonders if the Soviet Government would not 
have made more effective progress had they pushed 


_by friendly relations and recognition. 
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the collectivization program more slowly. At present 
have they not violated their own theory to some de- 
gree? They have forced collectivization before its 
economic base was ready. They could not supply 
tractors and combines in sufficient quantities, nor did 
they have manufactured articles to exchange for grain. 

The peasant complains that he can purchase little 
or nothing, and it is true in large measure. Russia is 
experiencing a gigantic goods hunger. Until this 
is satisfied the peasant will remain partially discon- 
tented. 

It is only fair to say, however, that there are 
many collectives which are working satisfactorily and 
that as in the case of the factories, Russia is at present 
at school. One should not expect the results to be 
much different from what they are. Slowly, bit by bit, 
the collectivization program will be modified to make 
it work. The economies of large-scale production are 
so great that to go back to the old inefficient methods 
would be a tragic blunder. In an era of tractors and 
combines, the old Russian strip farming is unthink- 
able. In the realm of science, Russia is pushing 
forward. It is easier to use scientific methods on large- 
scale farming than it is to revolutionize the habits of 
individuals. The ideal is to have one agricultural 
expert for each group of collectives. Only recently 
Russians have demonstrated a new technique in 
genetics, whereby one prize English bull can fertilize 
by artificial means three thousand cows. In the long 
run the future belongs to the collectives, because they 
alone have the possibility of changing the whole way 
of life of the peasant. Collectivization spells mechani- 
zation and chemicalization and a revolution of the 
village on the principle of the welfare of the whole 
community. 


America and Russia 

From this brief analysis it can be seen that 
America and Russia are experiencing difficulties for 
somewhat different reasons. America faces unem- 
ployment because of underconsumption or over- 
production. We have too much grain, shoes, cotton, 
cloth, etc. In Russia there is no unemployment. 
Every one is at work, but there is a shortage of every- 
thing. It would seem that both countries might gain 
If the United 
States should extend credit to Russia as Germany, 
Italy or Great Britain has done it would put thousands 
of our workers back into the factories. It would give 
us tens of millions of dollars of foreign purchases. 
Each order of machinery would mean a further order. 
As we have noted, the spoilage of machinery in Russia 
is large. If American machinery were used, it would 
be American brains and American parts which would 
have to make good the deficiency. At present we 
are the only great nation in the world which refuses 
to have official dealings with the Soviets, and by 


so doing we are cutting off our noses to spite our’ 


faces. 

This quarantine of the Russian Government has 
so far not helped the United States one iota—still it 
is extremely difficult to change the policy. It has 


long been to the interest of every foreign government. 


to perpetuate this severance in relations between 
Russia and America. In Moscow I asked several 
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of the foreign ambassadors whether they could advance 
valid reasons why the United States should not recog- 
nize Russia. They were unable to do so. On the 
contrary, one Official confidentially told me that his 
| government would do all in its power to perpetuate 
| misunderstanding and isolation between the United 
| States and Russia because it meant that his own nation 
secured a larger proportion of the trade. A newspaper 
representative of the same nation told me that thou- 
sands of dollars were being spent by his government to 
‘see to it that every bit of information detrimental to 
Russia was circulated in the United States. At times 
even confidential governmental facts were transmitted 
through diplomatic channels to the American Secre- 
_tary of State to perpetuate the phobia against Russia 
in the United States. 
The Russian people themselves idolize America. 
| Everywhere peasants and workers were friendly when 
they learned I was an American. They were more 
enthusiastic over America than any other land. This 
should indicate that we should do more business with 
_ Russia than any one else. 
Two years ago a large concern in the United States 


The Birth of Value Theory 


value in religion assumed manifests a motive 
‘which I consider to be essential to its de- 
‘(se velopment. However crude and _ tactless 
its first utterances were, its intention was not difficult 
to determine. Summarily stated, it desired to rescue 
experience, particularly religious experience, from the 
pall of formalism which the Kantian philosophy 
'. threatened to cast over it. Stated in more positive 
terms, its claim was that experience is always some- 
thing vital and fresh, whereas the Kantian formalism, 
_ made it a very monotonous habit of generalizing each 
particular experience. Moreover, its proponents 
_ thought that each experience conveys, by means of the 
| feelings it arouses, a character which its object pos- 
sesses of either aiding or restricting the life of the 
\. spirit. They taught that the objects of experience 
possess the quality of value or its opposite, in that they 
' either contribute to the growth of the spirit, or hinder 
) its growth. In other words, things are good or bad, 
and not merely so classified by the mind. 
A It seems to me that these early champions of a 
- value theory, notably Lotze and Ritschl, were further- 
| ing the cause of the true religious spirit. In general 
= religion has upheld the dignity of life and the worth of 
experience. The story of the religious life has never 
_ been fully phrased in the requirement of justifying 
G “the ways of God to man. Instead religion has been 
sustained on the conviction that our experience dis- 
closes to us that some objects are above all excellent 
fi and worthy, and others more prosaic, or even detri- 
; eel Like any other interest, religion has been 
-selecti But regardless of its specialization, it has 
aintained that experience provides the opportunity 
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was offered Russian business provided they could give 
credit. The offer was declined. Instead the Ameri- 
can concern gave credit only to American concerns. 
Today a large part of this same American credit has 
not been repaid. Had the business been given to 
Russia, as the president of the concern regretfully 
admits, payments would have been made dollar for 
dollar in gold. The absence of diplomatic recognition 
makes American business men more hesitant to ex- 
tend credit to Russia. It also makes it impossible 
for the Soviet Government to ship gold directly to 
the United States. Commercial transactions are 
hindered all along the line because there are no con- 
sular representatives within Russia. In the com- 
petition with other nationals this is of no small im- 
portance. 

How much longer will the United States Govern- 
ment be willing to see its own citizens walk the streets, 
unemployed and starving, when it is within its power 
to stimulate the employment of thousands by merely 
recognizing Russia—a country embracing one-seventh 
of the land surface of the earth and needing just the 
services and products which wecan give? 


Confidence in Values 
Does Humanism Support It? ot 


Andrew Bannin g 


either of ultimate gain and profit, or of definite loss. 
If it is to have this character, experience cannot be 
merely subjective, a private construction. It can 
enrich and develop even our ideals, as the first pro- 
ponents of the value judgment realized. In short, 
it represents contact with a world which itself has 
ideal qualities, by reason of which that world can con- 
tribute to the growth and enhancement of the spiritual 
life. If this is denied, life becomes a meaningless 
clinging to “values” already possessed at the begin- 
ning, which are to be saved as the foolish servant 
“saved” the one talent entrusted to him. 


The Root of Values 

It appears to me that some of the recent attempts 
to make advances for religion are in real danger of 
falling short of spiritual health because they fail to 
maintain this kind of religious confidence. I have in 
mind particularly the radical types of humanism which 
refuse to grant that we derive any value or ideal 
quality from the objective side of our experience. 
They pay only the highest respect to the resources of 
man for evolving ‘values,’ and have nothing but 
doubts and complaints about the part which the 
world of our experience can play in this process. They 
are the types of humanism which are roughly classified 
as subjective, and may be defined as preaching the 
doctrine that man is capable of evolving and achiev- 
ing his ideals or values wholly with his own resources, 
without the aid of any objective reality, loosely desig- 
nated as “supernatural” or, as in the writings of Pro- 
fessor Sellars, ‘“ghostly.’’ It includes such tenets as 
the radical distinction between fact and value, the in- 
difference or even hostility of “the world” or “nature,” 
and the assertion that the existence or appreciation o { 
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value is an addition to experience contributed solely 
by man himself. In short, man makes and achieves 
values. 

It has frequently been pointed out, I think, that 
such a position never adequately explains the origin 
of values. Generally the humanists in question are 
quite satisfied to indicate a certain history of the 
conception of these values, starting with crude origins, 
and taking a more cultured shape as time goes on. 
Such accounts frequently resemble a syllabus of errors; 
or, if the writers are more modest, they constitute 
simply an inventory of the devices and contrivances, 
nothing more, which men in the past have set up to 
gain questionable ends. Throughout these accounts 
there is no respectable explanation as to why certain 
interests and “‘values’’ should have developed, or how 
they should have been conceived as they were, aside 
from the rather redundant one of asserting them to 
have been desired or desirable. For these writers do 
not seem to grant that the specific values or ideals 
arose from an insight into the character of the world 
with which our ancestors were dealing. Accordingly, 
if we accept their version, these ideals did not arise 
from intercourse with a world of facts and events, 
which makes history concrete, but simply from the 
successive and wholly unaccountable “desires” of men. 
There is no basis left for considering these desires to 
have been in any sense appropriate as having grown out 
of contact with the objective world and hence sig- 
nificant for the facts and issues with which they were 
concerned. For this reason it is an easy matter for 
such “historians” to declare them to have been ill- 
conceived. 


Humanism’s New Charter to Values 


It appears, however, from the confidence which 
many humanists express in the future creation of 
value that our faith in the reliability of values will 
receive a new lease on life. Humanism proposes 
henceforth to correct the conception of values now 
that the faulty methods of the past have been un- 
covered. We are definitely assured that a new era is 
at hand, an era so new as to constitute almost a com- 
plete break with the past. I pick up a book by a 
prominent advocate of humanism and read: “The 
modern world is in many respects very new’’; and once 
more: “How can we help thinking of a new religion as 
well?”” The past has, in short, been characterized by 
backward looking; from now on man will learn to look 
forward. 

But let us consider whether in this new era, this 
“new deal,” values will have a firmer basis than before, 
and will be rooted in a more positive assurance. 
Apparently this is the case. Henceforth man is to be 
the creator of values. He is no longer to look for them 
from some source beyond himself, which only muddles 
his conception of them; he will no longer keep up the 
pretense of claiming for them an objective status, 
which only falsifies their true nature. In short, man, 
who thus far has been altogether too servile in sub- 
mitting to restrictive conditions which were after all 
only those of his own puerile imagination, will hence- 
forth manifest a freedom and spontaneity in his valu- 
ing activities, expressive of maturity, being “‘of age.” 

But the background for these brave statements, 
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when further investigated, rather pale their optimism. 
There is a handwriting on the wall, written in bold 
letters by the hand of humanism itself, proclaiming 
that nature, or the cosmos itself, is essentially disin- 
terested or even hostile to man’s interests. To which 
is added a footnote to the effect that man cannot 
know, in any real sense, a Reality beyond himself; 
the character of his world is mysterious and defies 
attempts to understand it. In the face of such de- 
spair, can the humanist hope to preserve his spontane- 
ous creation of values undefiled by skepticism? I, 
for one, cannot see how he can. To me it seems 
psychologically impossible. How long will a man 
maintain loyalty to ideals or values which he has no 
reason for assuming to be warranted or particularly 
significant? For to be significant they must not merely 
suit or gratify private interests, but they must be 
able to interpret adequately and recognize fully the 
possibilities actually inherent in the circumstances to 
which they apply. And despite a very prevalent 
skepticism I still hold that knowledge of the character 
of our world is a prime requisite, not merely for the 
sake of a successful application of our ideals, but for 
their very formation and growth. For example, our 
conception of justice with respect to the relations be- 
tween white men and black must not be borrowed 
merely from the personal ambitions of either white or 
black men, but from an understanding of their respec- 
tive natures, from what they owe each other and from 
the possibilities which each offers of benefiting the 
other. Only such knowledge of the ideal possibilities 
within the very facts of the world, can give man the 
assurance that his ideals are right and significant, and 
that reality is “backing him up.” In the face of this 
requirement the radical humanist’s assertion that we 
cannot know our objective world, or that the world is 
essentially indifferent, does not add strength to, but 
enfeebles, our ‘‘value activities.”” If it claims to be a 
Promethean religion, I fear it is Promethean in the 
wrong sense; it is simply defiant, and inherently 
cynical. 
The Criticism of Values 
That the value experiences which determine our 
religious beliefs must have an objective source, seems 
to me to be clearly demanded by the possibility, in 
fact, the necessity of criticizing and correcting our 
standards of value. Again, I can see in the correction 
of these standards no adequate substitute for knowl- 
edge of the character of the objective world of ex- 
perience to which they are to apply. It is only knowl- 
edge and discrimination that tells me that the jazz 
rhythm is a very poor instrument for the interpretation 
of Wagner’s ‘““Lohengrin.”’ Similarly our moral judg- 
ments must become, not more privately gratifying, 
but more relevant and appropriate to the facts which 
they are to serve. The humanist is apparently the 
first to preach that we must so correct our standards. 
But certainly, to turn one’s back to the objective 
world as indifferent or without meaning in itself, and 
to invoke man’s private resources instead, is to make 
the chances of correction very slim. A scientist does 
not improve earlier theories by discontinuing all in- 
vestigation, and arbitrarily contriving some other 
theory, but he gauges his theories by the facts with 
which they deal; and there is no more reason to 4 
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sume that religion will improve itself by scandalizing a 
study of the world and then exploiting private re- 
sources. If the humanist cannot constantly correct 
his judgments by knowledge, I cannot see how we can 
distinguish between his ideas and what he calls 
wunschwesen, or simply “idle speculation.” In fact 
I cannot see how he can defend himself adequately 
against the charge of superstition. As long as he 
holds that our ideals and interpretations are purely 
subjective “events taking place on the inside of the 
organism,” and have no essential relationship to the 
object world, either they become sheer impositions 
on that world, or, as some humanists frankly avow, 
they are purely a matter of private consolation or pre- 
dilection, their relevance or fitness being of no con- 
cern. In either case, who shall say that one set of 
ideals or beliefs is in any sense more legitimate than 
another? 

Religion then, it seems to me, has always been, at 
least in intention, on the side of the first proponents 
of a value theory who claimed that the objective 
side of that experience contributed a significant part 
to the well-being of the spiritual life. It has held that 
our experience of the religious objects discloses to us 
certain opportunities, real possibilities, for spiritual 
achievement. J cannot see how these can exist for 
the humanist. Denying that the objective side of 
our experience contributes anything essential to the 
formation of our ideals, he must assume that there 
is in man already a fully developed ideal character 
which can be the source of true values. The sincerely 
religious man, on the contrary, has always been a bit 
more skeptical of man’s full-fledged perfection, and 
somewhat more optimistic about deriving spiritual 
sustenance from a source which is beyond him and 
surpasses his own resources. His religious life is one 
of receiving and acquiring benefits which he terms the 
grace of God. By means of these he can grow in 
spiritual attainment. In short, he holds that through 
these experiences of grace he is being taught of God; 
his spirit is being formed, continuously created by 
God, just as his very endowments are the original 
creation of God. And it appears to me that present- 
day religious confidence would realize itself in the ex- 
tension of the sphere and instrumentalities of grace, 
rather than in dismissing all means of grace as super- 
natural and counting out a minimum allowance of 


spiritual requirements sufficient for private consolation. 
* * * 


j 


KINDRED 
Anne Kelledy Gilbert 


I cannot call on God to succor me, 
To ease rough paths and straighten crooked ways, 
To crowd with happiness my scanty days 

As I were creditor of infinity .... 

When, look which way I must I shrinking see 
Wan, weary phantoms, swathed in ashen greys, 
Smouldering where no life-breeze ever strays, 

| Awaiting Death . ... an untried misery. 


Ah, no! I can but pray that they and I 
Walk nearer; that our fumbling hands may reach 
To soothe each other’s pain of limb and soul; 
That common understanding sanctify 
The kinship that we carry, each to each, 
As stumblingly we near life’s common goa’. 


VERSES 
Tai Jen 
TO ROBERT S. HILLYER 
(A translation of my own verse in Chinese) 


Why do I come hither? 

Wandering these five years, 

With only a round of moon 

Ever shining upon my outland sorrow? 


Brightly shines the sun— 

The sky, the sea, a boundless splendor; 

And the morning breath fills the Autumnal Voice. 
Why, homeward when I look, 

Does this New-land glory shrivel 

And fall rustling upon the sacred ground of Peking? 


This aimless life behooves not even our wander-years; 
Self-forgotten, and despair-bound, 

I face the white autumn moon. 

Oh, I am drunk, but do not laugh, 

For few men know her beauty sublime. 


* * 


OWORLD! COME WITH ME, TO THE LAND OF PEACE! 


“To split hairs over terminology’’; 
To turn life into hives of breed and living; 
Social animals without social interest; 
Human beings battling humanity; 
O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 


Tear down, tear down your towers of derision! 
There is time, there is time yet for revision! 
Fear not the wolf, the tiger, and the crow! 

But come, and flesh regenerate will grow! 

O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 


The Way of Man is the road to Heaven, 

And where your heart can smile, the sun will shine. 
Ah—look, the sun is shining beyond the ocean! 

O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come, let us go, beyond the many seas. 


“Under one head you are more near united,”’ 
And under one roof you are self-invited. 
O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come now, forsake your follies—your savannas, 
And let us go, beyond the many seas. 


O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come, let us go, beyond the many seas. 


* * 


I saw a bird floating out of the mountain breast, 
Dancing the glory of the setting sun, purpling the west. 


Now back, now forth, and up and down, she turned the splendors 
in and out, 
And crimson here, and crimson there, and crimson round about; 


And slowly, and slowly, she winged toward the flaming blaze, 
Till suddenly, headlong she plunged into the murmuring rays. 


And out of the murmuring rays, and from my heart, came a voice 
Like the gentle breezes fanning the grass, touching my griefs 
and joys. 


“She is gone, beyond this approaching dark, 
She is gone, gone to join the rising lark.” 


And out of Heaven and Earth came a whisper: “Will she come 
again?” 
And all at once nodded the flowers: “Yes, for him, but when?” 
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TWO CONTRASTING POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
N his commencement address at Lehigh University 
Mark Sullivan was concerned about the conflict 
in American affairs betweentwo contrasting politi- 
ical principles: “maximum liberty for the individual 
to go his self-chosen way, and . . . . maximum power 
of the government to restrain the individual.” We 
are witnessing a battle between groups, those who 
wish to keep America as it has been and those who 
wish to take her over to a theory of government such 
as appertains partly to Russia, partly to Germany and 
Italy. While Mr. Sullivan recognized that increasing 
density of population and increasing speed mean 
diminished freedom of action for the individual, he 
‘left no doubt that he was interested in keeping Ameri- 
ca “‘as it has been,” in “that conception of state which 
does the largest amount of letting alone.” Apparent- 
ly the industrial control bill and much else has dis- 
turbed him. 

Surely no one living today can be unaware of 
conditions brought about by the laissez-faire principle, 
whereby certain individuals go their “self-chosen 
way!’ Space does not permit such a painful enum- 
eration. One looks in vain, in this commencement 
address for any mention of these enormities, for any 
reference to a sweatship system such as that in Allen- 
town, Pa., where boys and girls have been working 
a forty-one hour week for a total of from fifteen cents 
to two dollars. If you consider the sweatshop an 
extreme, visit almost any industrial town in America 
and see how the people live not only in depression but 
in normal times. Just how much “liberty to go (their) 
self-chosen way” do these people have? 

Moreover, it will not help any to conceive of the 
problem of government as that of maximum liberty 


-both the pauper and the criminal. 


or minimum power—individual liberty versus social 
control. It is not a matter of keeping America “as it 
has been” and Communism or Fascism. The real 
problem is somewhere between. There are people 
who want to make money at the expense of the physical 
and spiritual life of others. They must be stopped. 
This is legitimate social control. The problem con- 
cerns how far individual liberty shall extend on the 
one hand and social control on the other. This has 
been a problem ever since Plato’s “Republic,” and 
doubtless before. We shall not solve that problem 
right now! In the meantime, we must through social 
control permit more real freedom for real living not to 
one class alone but to all. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


SELECTING THOSE TO BE EDUCATED 


RESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL’S ad- 
dress at Tufts College commencement once 
more brings to the foreground the old question 

as to who should be educated. Historically, opinion in 
this matter has undergone many changes. Only afew 
generations ago, advocates of the extension of edu- 
cational opportunities were considered dangerously 
radical by best English thought. Then came the 
great social revolution of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. The pendulum swung in the 
other direction. It was thought that every child 
should have the freest opportunity to obtain an edu- 
cation. The theory was readily accepted that, given 
proper pedagogical procedure, the dullest mind could 
be made cultured. Formal education was to cure 
The college degree 
became a fetish. Every washerwoman wished her son 
to be a graduate, largely because in her day only the 
rich and great could have such advantages. 

Steadily the enrollment in American colleges has 
increased. The number of students in high schools 
at present would have been unbelievable a short time 
ago. Already, despite a most rapid expansion, edu- ~ 
cational facilities are being taxed. President Lowell, 
vigorously challenging this concept, definitely said 
that no one should be admitted to college merely to 
gratify his own wish. So a new doctrine is already 
current. This would tend, of course, to create an 
aristocracy of those who exhibit scholastic aptitude. 

The devil quotes scripture to his purpose, and 
many arguments are now being quoted to justify 
what, after all, may merely mean the necessity of the 
colleges. It is now said to be unfair to a man to allow 
him to waste his time attempting that for which he is 
not fitted. Opposing this is the older idealism which 
regards education, however slight and however ill- 
conceived, as inherently good. Out of this apparent 
conflict there is gradually emerging a sane middle 
path. If we take a cross section of society, at one 
end there are those who obviously are so ill equipped 
that it is futile to spend either public or private money 
on higher education for them. At the other end of 
the scale are those whose minds are so facile and who 
have so much scholastic aptitude that everyone agrees 
that the public could not afford to economize on their 
education. In between these extremes is to be found 
the great mass of humanity. 
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_ The real problem is to identify those who should 
be educated. History is replete with the names of il- 
lustrious men who have made a failure in school. 
There are many factors to be considered other than 
scholastic aptitude. Many brilliant minds lead futile 
lives and many slower ones, through industrious en- 
deavor, achieve great things. One must not consider 
‘intellectual capacity alone, but also the emotions and 
those motor qualities of find which have to do with 
t pertinacity and industry. These qualities often 
achieve more than the mere mechanics of intelligence. 
| The fact that the most important period, in so far as 
education is concerned, comes during the peak of 
adolescent uncertainty, makes selections all the more 
- difficult. 
For these reasons, although theoretically we may 
_ be sailing on smooth seas toward a better distribution 
of educational opportunities, from the standpoint of 
the practical administrator there is still the necessity 
for a maximum amount of individualization in the 
selection of those to be educated. ; 
A. Warren Stearns. 


ae ee 


PREVENTIVE RELIGION 


7 E have long been familiar with the phrase ‘‘pre- 
ventive medicine.’”’ It is well to realize that 
_ there is such an aspect of religion. It is 
such a readiness with religious principles as shall an- 
_ ticipate a moral or spiritual breakdown and ward it 
‘off or lessen its effects. It is better to prevent a 
spiritual disaster than to repair one. 
There are two principles which may enter into 
such preventive religion. One is the conviction that 
God’s laws of the spiritual life must be obeyed, be- 
“cause obedience is life. The second principle is the 
faith that the laws of the spiritual life emerge from a 
_ Divine Purpose, because obedience makes for spiritual 
health and happiness, peace and joy of mind and 
heart. To be committed to these two principles is to 
_ be forearmed, ready with strong, high-minded spiritual 
‘reactions to whatever trials may come. 
By far the most important field for the cultivation 
-. preventive religion is the field of childhood. Her- 
ert Spencer went so far as to insist repeatedly that 
“the moral training of children is of far greater im- 
portance than their intellectual training. How many 
arents honestly believe that, and labor to that end in 
the training of their children? 

Can anything be more important in the spiritual 
training of a child than the realization that obedience 
is not merely restraint and denial, but rather is it free- 
dom and the way to happiness and to the best things of 


‘ 
' 


worth all the cost. Is there anything more important 
than to impress upon the child mind a bright spiritual 
‘Overhead? I recall a woman in great spiritual dis- 
tress who went to a Unitarian minister for counsel. 
she had been trained in the old-fashioned Calvinism 
nd it had become a terrible burden upon her spirit. 
she had no peace of mind; she had no faith. Her mind 
nd her heart cried out for the belief in God which 
had found among Unitarians, and yet, while al- 
10S persuaded, the childhood belief hovered like a 
rea ening storm cloud over her spirit. She said, 


“How do I know that there is not such a God some- 
where?” and she added, “‘Suppose there is?” 

Children are the most sensitive creatures in the 
world, and the question whether a religious impres- 
sion is made upon them at all, and if so, the question 
whether it be radiant or somber, are questions of in- 
calculable importance. Our Unitarianism tries to 
answer them truthfully and happily. 

Minot Simons. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


HE most significant fact in the field of economics 
is planning. Doubtless most of the plans al- 
ready made have been produced by cranks 

who know nothing of reality. Among the rest some 
cancel others. Externally, the World Economic Con- 
ference is much more spectacular than systematic 
planning. Moreover, humane persons will rejoice at 
news of the reopening of factories. Nevertheless, 
events will demonstrate the ineptitude of further 
patching up conflicting selfish interests. After the 
initial flush of seeming prosperity we shall degenerate 
again into still deeper depression. Meanwhile, we 
know that planning comes nearer the ethics of lib- 
eralism than the predatory practices of unlimited 
profit taking. Therefore, thinking persons must not 


permit themselves to be side-tracked’ by alluring 


temporary measures. 

To retain a procedure because it is old, or because 
it has worked in the past, is contrary to the genius of 
liberalism. What is more important is that what 
cannot be ethically defended and is now failing ig- 
nominiously in practice will plunge us into yet further 
disaster. The irony of the present situation is that 
human skill can fulfill all our demands. There is no 
such thing as overproduction. We suffer from mal- 
distribution. Many of us could use more tools than 
we now possess in order to increase our efficiency. 
Skilled workers stand idle. Our need is to devise 
better ways of bringing potential supply and demand 
into kinetic effectiveness. An economic system -in 
which many reap where they have not sown cannot 
effect that otherwise possible state of affairs. 

Arranging war debts to tide us over for a few 
more months; congressional tax-levying in terms of 
special interests; dismissing government employees 
to assist in balancing the budget, plus a waiting mul- 
titude eager to take another fling on the stock market 
in the hope of recouping lost fortunes, will serve no 
good purpose for human beings. We ought not to 
permit ourselves to be led down one more blind alley. 
The means of improvement areat hand. The churches 
are presumed to have been teaching its ethical prin- 
ciples, although it is to be feared this has not been the 
case. While reasonably unselfish persons proceed 
with the “blue-prints” of a more sensible economic 
life, it belongs to us of the churches to show the means 
of control of selfishness to the end that a finer bread 
and butter existence shall be theirs who work, and 
that cultural pursuits may be more eagerly prosecuted 
by a people now largely given over to anxiety for 
physical things. By all odds the most significant 
feature of economic life today is planning. 

Ernest Caldecott. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SERMONS BY DR. HOLMES 
Lon Ray Call 


A Sensible Man’s View of Religion. 
By John Haynes Holmes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 


Of the making of many book-of-the- 
month clubs there is no end. There are 
now sufficient to assure any one who de- 
sires ita bookaday. Last autumn Harper 
and Brothers announced a pulpit-book-of- 
the-month consisting of selected sermons 
by famous modern American preachers, 
each book designed to give something of 
the life message of each and to indicate 
his method of construction. Tenth in the 
series comes John Haynes Holmes with ten 
sermons, the Holmes spirit and method 
breething strongly in each. 

The topics of the sermons are: “The 
Sensible Man’s View of Religion,” “If 
Christians Were Christians,” ‘Religion 
as an Opiate,” “Is the Universe Friendly?” 
“The Dilemma of the Moral Life, or Is 
There Any Way of Knowing What Is 
Right?” “Is There a Right to Happiness?” 
“The Conquest of Fear,’ ‘‘Sex—Are 
There Any Standards?” “The Good in 
Bad Times,” and “‘The Unknown Soldier 
Speaks.” Three of the sermons were 
preached in 1932, while at least two are 
four years old. This, however, has its 
advantage in that it gives a splendid cross 
section of the pulpit utterances over a 
period of years of America’s most potent 
liberal preacher. Manifestly the author 
faced the problem of selecting from many 
choice sermons, at least a hundred of them 
already in print in pamphlet form in ‘‘The 
Community Pulpit,’ published and sold 
by the Community Church of New York, 
the ten he would choose if he had to make 
a book on “If I Had but Ten Sermons to 
Preach.” 

John Haynes Holmes has the rare com- 
bination of gifts of orator and author. 
He holds his audiences in almost breath- 
less interest for sermons of an _hour’s 
length, and he leaves most of them ex- 
hausted physically as they are stimulated 
in mind and spirit. No one listens to Dr. 
Holmes in order to be soothed and calmed 
and quieted. He is no spring sunshine 
on the tender flowers of the garden. He 
is more like the strong wind from the open 
sea, bringing vitality and nourishment to 
the plants that can endure it. These 
sermons are of that sort, and must have 
sounded well. But they also read well. 
One catches the spirit of the man to a re- 
markable degree. 

The most original sermon in the series, 
and doubtless the most popular, since it 
has been given by request in recent months 
in the chapels of some of America’s greatest 
universities, is ‘The Unknown Soldier 
Speaks.” This, if read with the author’s 
famous sermon “‘A Statement to My People 
on the Eve of War,” delivered in the spring 


of 1917, will make one’s backbone stiffen 
as courage is renewed in his heart for the 
cause of peace. That ought to be the re- 
sult of this one sermon alone, but the two 
taken at one dose are certain to be effective. 

This is a book to have handy during a 
vacation period, to be read at ten sittings, 
with at least a day between each sermon. 


* * 


DR. CRONIN’S THIRD 


Grand Canary. By A. J. Cronin. 
Boston: Little Brown and Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Cronin in this novel dilutes his 
emotional intensity by introducing a 
variety of characters. In so doing, he di- 
lutes the value of his work. His American 
importations, as is usual in English novels, 
lack the characteristics they are meant to 


portray. The beginning is feeble, and the 


ending weak. In between, the author 
again reveals his great skill. His realistic 
medical knowledge keeps his romanticism 
in check. This book should be read, not 
only for its dramatic situations, but also 
for its revelation of a third stage in the 
evolution of a novelist of great promise. 

I ead 5 hes Sar 


* * 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Biography and the Human Heart. 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton 
MifflinCompany. $3.50. 

Gamaliel Bradford has done his work 
and made his place in the world of bio- 
graphical literature. His position is secure 
against time and change, because he has 
followed a principle consistently, one 
might almost say relentlessly, in each man 
and woman who have come under his 
penetrating eye and discerning mind. 
This course he has been always at pains 
to disclose to his readers. They have 
formed an intimacy with both the writer 
and his subjects which it seems to the re- 
viewer is the highest praise for a biographer. 
One feels Mr. Bradford is present all the 
time, yet the work he does is objective 
and veracious. This is characteristic of 
all his works, no less in the full lengths— 
his Lee and Darwin—than in the shorter 
studies which have given him his fame. 

In the present volume we have a 
sheaf of nine personal studies, with a 
chapter at the beginning and one at the 
end which together are Bradford’s wit- 
ness to his method, a testament of his art. 
If biographical materials in this posthumous 
volume are less notable than those in 
earlier ones, they are not less interesting, 
and this for a good reason. The author 
disagrees with Rousseau, who once said 
in flattery of Frederick the Great and his 
marshal, Keith, “These elevated spirits 
speak among themselves a language which 
vulgar souls will never understand.” 
Such a position is ‘‘a misreading and a mis- 
interpreting,” says Bradford, “for in one 


sense we can never understand each other, 
and in another there is nothing that we 
cannot understand, if we know how to look 
in our own hearts.” 

One follows Bradford with admiration 
tinged with regret that there are not more 
intimations of the higher aspirations in the 
least and the best of his people. The un- 
uttered part of a man’s life—the longings 
frustrated, the ethical ideals still afar off, 
the works not even well begun and yet 
well meant—is a reality of greater pro- 
portion than the record of uttered thoughts 
and tangible acts. 

Ax CoD: 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Possessed. By Erika Zastrow. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.00. 


Although this novel manifests not a few 
gifts above the ordinary, the primary im- 
pression it leaves with the reader is of a 
strong theme handled amateurishly. The 
heroine, shy, morbidly introspective, is 
one of those unfortunate beings who are 
destined to be dominated by stronger na- 
tures, through all their days on earth. In 
this particular instance, the young woman, 
an only child, is ruled, first, by a domi- 
neering mother, then by her husband, later 
by their child. The story, however, 
through crude workmanship, fails to carry 
entire conviction. 

A. Ran. 


Social Work Year Book—1933. Edit- 
ed by Fred S. Hall. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 680 pp. $4.00. 


Four years ago the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation published the first edition of the 
Social Work Year Book. It has just pre- — 
pared a second, which is about one-eighth - 
larger and includes thirty new topical \ 
articles. The growth of public agencies 
and departments related to social work 
during the last four years has been very 
great, and a complete new list of these has 
been added. This volume is also an im- 
provement because it has a complete in-. 
dex. This is a very valuable reference 
volume for all who are interested in social 
work. 


Ke.C..Ds 


Shining Palace. By Christine Whiting 


Parmenter. New York: Thomas Y.Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 
Skylark. By Meredith Reed. New 


York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Here are two stories that will ser 
when their readers desire few demands 0 
the mind. “Shining Palace” tells of 
fight with circumstances; “Skylark’’ of 
fight caused by the claims of a dual per- 
sonality. (4 

Both books leave behind a pleasant im=- 
pression, and may also be an inspiratio’ 
to anyone facing financial odds, or 
flicting likes and dislikes. 

M. H. 
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Western Conference Asks What Church and 


Minister Can Do in Times of Crisis 
Sessions are Combined with Meadville Commencement 
R. Lester Mondale 


Burdening the minds of nearly all 
speakers at the recent. annual session of 
the Western Unitarian Conference was a 
question which may be stated thus: “What 
can the liberal church and the liberal 
minister do for people in these times of 
social crisis?”” The meetings, held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., 
and at Abraham Lincoln Center, beginning 
Sunday evening, June 11, and ending the 
evening of June 14 with the Meadville 
commencement service addressed by Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, markei the eighty-first annual 
session of the conference and the eighty- 
ninth commencement of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

“The Christian churches which are suc- 
cessful today are those which preach any- 
thing but Christianity,’ said Rev. John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
preached the baccalaureate sermon of the 
Meadville Theological School and thus 
opened the conference. His subject was 
“The Religious Challenge of Modern 
Civilization.”” “If religion,’’ he said, “‘is 
to do its work and to be fitted to the pres- 
ent world situation, it must be brought into 
harmony with man’s intellectual concep- 
tions and his experience.” If people are 
successfully to understand and deal with 
life, the minister of religion, Mr. Dietrich 
indicated, must preach from the scientific 
point of view. 

“The farmer’s mind is not so concen- 
trated upon things of the moment as is 
the city dweller’s mind’’—such was the 
dominant theme in the talk made by Rev. 
Georg M. Walen, of Hanska, Minn., 
who went on to say that the rural church 
must minister to the more philosophical 
demands of the farmer’s mind. “If the 
minister is to meet the needs of rural minds 
he must ground moral values in the cos- 
mos.” For Mr. Walen’s people the “the- 
istic position is intellectually inevitable.” 

A defence of preaching was made by 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas City, 
Mo. He said: ‘Men like Bishop McCon- 
nell, Cadman, Fosdick, and their kind have 
said nothing of significance about the de- 
pression. The life of the world goes on 
untouched by what goes on in our churches. 
The God we worship is too often little more 
than an ‘oblong blur.’ Our temptation 
to-day is that of blaming everything bad 
on the economic order. What remains 
for us to do? We can maintain churehes 
to give people liberal religious fellowship; 
we can maintain freedom of speech in our 
communities; and we can support plat- 
forms where new ideas and principles may 
be discussed and introduced. But more 
important than these functions is the 


necessity for the minister to speak with- 
out ambiguity on economic and social 
problems . . . . always with an emphasis 
on the welfare of the whole of society.” 

Considering the answers of the social 
“Ysms’’ to which people go today for sal- 
vation, Rev. Theodore E. Lapp of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., speaking on ‘“‘Modernity’s 
Besetting Danger,” spoke of two conflict- 
ing “dreams.” ‘The old belief that strife 
between individuals will be resolved and a 
better society will be introduced through 
high-minded give and take and compromise 
isa dream. The Marxian sociology is also 
a dream... . the resolution of strife by 
the triumph of class-conscious individuals 
using the instruments of coercion. 

The distinctly personal answers to the 
question of helping people were presented 
by Rev. Melvin L. Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. Welke stated his answer 
thus: ‘“‘We must deal with matters of every- 
day concern in the light of our ideals. It 
is legitimate to want to have a lively sense 
of at-homeness in the world, but this is not 
the same as demanding an all-compre- 
hending philosophy of life such as the Bar- 
thians and the Buchmanites preach. We 
might well take as the title of our national 
anthem for the next few years the words of 
that jazz song, ‘I’ll never be the same 
again.’ It is not the static goal that 
counts, but the quest. So we can perhaps 
be most effective today if we talk the 
building of a New Jerusalem out of our 
everyday experience.” 

Somewhat different was the advice given 
the ministers by Dr. Lathrop, who talked 
on “Knowing and Helping People.’”’ More 
specifically, his subject may better have 
been, ‘‘Meeting and Knowing the Marriage 
Problems.’”’ Reviewing a series of in- 
stances of marital discord, and of inter- 
views with partners to future marriages, 
Dr. Lathrop successfully impressed upon 
his hearers not only the necessity for 
ministers to talk frankly on sex matters 
with those he is about to marry, but the 
tremendous opportunities for the liberal 
minister to be of service to those who are 
confronted with marital failures. ‘‘Mal- 
adjustments will undoubtedly appear 
in any social order. If we busy ourselves 
with the cure of souls we will not worry 
much over the question of what the church 
may be for.” Dr. Lathrop’s talk was 
vitally informative. 

In his address, “‘Shall We Get Rid of the 
Sunday School?” Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
Universalist minister at Peoria, IIl., 
brought up the second most discussed 
theme of the conference. ‘Very few 
ministers know much about religious edu- 


cation and too many do not care about it,” 
he declared. ‘If we could have two paid 
workers in every church we should take 
the first and best for the job of religious 
education and put the second at work in 
the pulpit speaking to the adults. The 
big need in religious education is that of 
building up in the children the feeling of 
belonging, not to the Sunday school, but 
to the church. We create a Sunday school 
consciousness and then wonder why those 
who feel themselves members of this 
school only do not go on into the 
church.” 

At the annual banquet of the conference 
and of Meadville, held at the Windermere 
Hotel, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, as toast- 
master, emphasized the difficulty of saying 
anything appropriate when the graduating 
students were not going out to churches 
but to unemployment. Other speakers 
were Miss Elizabeth Glass of the graduat- 
ing class, Dr. Roger F. Etz, executive 
secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, and 
Dr. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland. 

Others who appeared on the conference 
program were Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli of 
Tuls*, Okle., ani Reb Lou's / enn cf 
Chicago. Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, who pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting of the West- 
ern division of the Unitarian Historical 
Society, introduced Rev. Robert D. Rich- 
ardson of Keokuk, Iowa, who read a paper 
on “The Beginnings of Unitarianism in 
Meadville,’ and Rev. John Malick of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who also read an his- 
torical paper, “The Beginning of Uni- 
tarianism in Cincinnati.’”’ Rev. Richard 
Seebode of Louisville, Ky., Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St Paul, Minn., and Rev. 
Evans A. Worthley of Iowa City, Iowa, 
acted as chairmen for various sessions. 
Appearing on the platform in the same 
evening two professors, John Sheppard, 
University of Michigan, dealing with the 
subject, ‘Religion, the Church, and Our 
Time,” and A. Eustace Haydon, University 
of Chicago, talking on ‘Science and Re- 
ligion—The Contemporary Phase of an 
Old Problem,” aroused a lengthy discus- 
sion. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
conference was one urging ministers and 
churches to make a study of the agrarian 
and industrial life of today to see how they 
may be changed for the better. Another 
resolution requested the president of the 
board of directors of the Western Confer- 
ence to appoint a committee to confer with 
the Universalists of the Mid-Western 
states for the purpose of formulating 
practical plans for denominational co- 
operation. A third resolution, passed 
without a dissenting vote, denounced the 
current economic philosophy which stands 
for the exclusive private ownership of the 
utilities. The fourth and last resolu- 
tion called for the recognition of the Soviet 
Union by the United States Govern 
ment. 
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Commencement at Meadville 


Honorary Doctorates of Divinity to Rev. John H. Dietrich 
and Rev. Von Ogden Vogt 


Commencement season at the Meadville 
Theological School was of special sig- 
nificance this year because the sessions of 
the Western Unitarian Conference were 
held at the same time. The meetings and 
festivities of the two bodies were inter- 
mingled, and sometimes combined. This 
was the first occasion since the establish- 
ment of the school in Chicago that these 
two important events have been held si- 
multaneously. To mark the significance 
of the occasion the school awarded hono- 
rary degrees to two distinguished ministers 
of the Western Conference—Rev. John H. 
Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., and Rev. 
Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago, Il. 

The commencement and the conference 
opened together at a service in the First 
Unitarian Church, June 11. The con- 
ference sermon, which was at the same 
time a baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uating class of the school, was preached by 
Dr. Dietrich on ‘‘The Religious Challenge 
of Modern Civilization.”’? The service was 
conducted by Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli of 
Tulsa, Okla., assisted by Herman A. New- 
man of the graduating class. President 
Syndey B. Snow pronounced the bene- 
diction. During the service a Ministers’ 
Handbook and a Hymn Book, gifts of the 


American Unitarian Association, were 
presented to each of the students. 
The commencement dinner Monday 


evening was combined with the annual 
banquet of the Western Conference. Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
presided. The speakers were Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. Arthur L. Agnew of 
Belfast, Ireland, Miss Elizabeth Glass of 
the graduating class, and President Snow, 
representing the school. President Snow 
spoke of the increasing importance of 
‘Chicago as a center of liberal religion. In 
Chicago the Western Conference has 
headquarters, and, in the new building of 
the First Unitarian Church, a cathedral. 
To complete the picture, the Meadville 
Theological School is now located there. 

Wednesday afternoon, in Hull Memorial 
Chapel, the Alumni Memorial Service was 
conducted by Rev. Melvin L. Welke of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in remembrance of 
Rev. Lorenzo D. Cochrane of the Class of 
1888, and Rev. Clifton M. Gray of the 
Class of 1898. Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of 
the Meadville faculty spoke about Mr. 
Cochrane, and Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
secretary of the Western Conference, spoke 
about Mr. Gray. 

Those attending the commencement 
service Wednesday evening filled the First 
Unitarian Church. Members of the school, 
graduates, ministers of the conference, and 
faculty in cap and gown marched in the 
commencement procession. The address, 


“What is Civilization?” was given by Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College and a trustee of the school. 

In the absence of Professor Robert J. 
Hutcheon, who spent the spring quarter in 
Berkeley, Calif., the candidates for de- 
grees were presented to President Snow by 
Professor Clayton R. Bowen. The degree 
of bachelor of divinity was bestowed upon 
seven candidates, and the degree of master 
of theological science upon two. In be- 
stowing the degree of doctor of divinity 
on Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Vogt, Dr. Snow 
spoke as follows: ‘John Hassler Dietrich, 
honest thinker, forthright preacher, whose 
rostrum for more than twenty years has 
been an educating force in the lives of 
many, struggling from the shadow of 
authority in religion to the dazzling light 
of free thought in an age of science.” 
“Von Ogden Vogt, incumbent of this noble 
church, built under the inspiration of his 
ministry; a preacher whose utterance, 
winning by its charm, startling by its 
whimsical ty, also by its vigor; a lover 
of the arts and an artist in worship, who 
has helped those who have grasped the 
thought of God as beauty, to worship him, 
in fresh symbols, in the beauty of holiness, 
and in that worship to experience again 
the highest joy.” 

Those awarded the degree of bachelor of 
divinity, and their thesis subjects were: 
Aron Seymour Gilmartin, ‘Some Collega- 
tions between the Unitarian and Ethical 
Culture Movements in America;’”’ Eliza- 
beth Sherman Glass, ‘““The Authorship of 
Luke-Acts;” Charles Edward Haberly, 
“An Evaluation of the Idea of God;’’ Her- 
man Andrew Newman, “A History of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 1836- 
1933; Wayne Hobart Steele, ‘‘Founda- 
tions of the Religion of Beauty;’’ Eppa- 
gunta Subbukrishnaiya, “‘“Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and Rammohun Roy: A Study in Con- 
trast;’’ Donald Alexander Thompson, 
“The First Unitarian Society of Chicago: 
Its Relation to a Changing Community.” 

Those awarded the degree of master of 
theological science, and their thesis sub- 
jects were: Lawrence Wesley Abbott, 
“The Religious Philosophy of Pringle- 
Pattison;’”’ Theodore E. Lapp, “Religious 
Experience and Aesthetic Contempla- 
tion: Some Similarities and Differences.”’ 

Academic prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: The Robert C. Billings prize for the 
attainment of the highest rank in the 
work of the year by a member of the senior 
class to Miss Elizabeth Sherman Glass; 
the Robert C. Billings prizes for students 
who excelled during the year in preaching, 
to Joseph Thomas Salek and Alexander 
Porter Winston; the Harriet Otis Cruft 
Fellowship for study in Europe, to Herman 
Andrew Newman. 


ORDAIN MR. SUBBUKRISHNAIYA 


In the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicago to Ministry of Free 
Religion 

An ordination service of unusual charac- 
ter was held in the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill., June 12, during the Meadville 
Theological School commencement season, 
when Eappagunta Subbukrishnaiya of 
Mangalore, India, was ordained by the 
church to the ministry of Free Religion. 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt conducted the service 
and made, in behalf of his church, a state- 
ment authorizing the ordination. The or- 
daining prayer was by Dr. John H. La- 
throp, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., an old friend of Mr. Subbukrish- 
naiya, whom he knew when attending the 
centenary of the Brahmo Samaj five years 
ago. 

Professor Charles H. Lyttle, who read 
the scripture, and Professor Clayton Bowen, 
who gave the charge, were Mr. Subbuk- 
rishnaiya’s teachers in the Meadville 
Theological School. President Sydney B. 
Snow of the school gave the right hand of 
fellowship. Finally, a welcome on behalf 
of the Free Churches was given by George 
G. Davis, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Mr. Sub- 
bukrishnaiya. 

President Snow, in welcoming Mr. Sub- 
bukrishnaiya to the fellowship of ministers, 
called attention to the unique character of 
the event. It was an ordination by a 
liberal Christian church of a man who will © 
work not in a Christian church, but in the 
Brahmo Samaj, a liberal movement in the 
Hindu religion. It was appropriate, how- 
ever, continued Dr. Snow, that the service 
should be held where it was. Chicago, in 
the World Congress of Religions held in 
1893, first gave dramatic expression to the 
growing sympathy among religions. The 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, more- 
over, although Christian in its Gothie 
architecture, bears upon its facade sym- 
bols of the great world religions. The 


' Unitarian Church as a whole, furthermore, 


has, from the beginning, been in close 
touch with the Brahmo Samaj and has 
cooperated with it as a sister organiza 
tion. 

Mr. Subbukrishnaiya received his first 
training for the ministry in an educational 
institution of the Brahmo Samaj in India, 
and served for a number of years as leader 
in various societies. He came to America 
for further study in 1929, and has won the 
degrees of bachelor of science at Tufts 
College, master of arts at the University 
of Chicago, and bachelor of divinity at the 
Meadville Theological School. He has 
spoken at many Unitarian meetings, and 
has become widely known throughout our 
body. He sailed for India, where he will 
take up his work again, soon after com- 
mencement. 
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Proctor’s Forty-ninth Commencement 


) 


Many prizes and awards for excellence in scholarship, 


character and athletics 


The forty-ninth annual commencement 
of Proctor Academy, held June 11-18, 
opened with the baccalaureate service, June 
11. Preceded by the junior marshals, 
Leslie R. Phalen of Somerville, Mass., and 
Frank Ware of North Pembroke, Mass., 
the seniors marched into the Unitarian 
church in Andover, N. H., for this occa- 
sion. The service was conducted by Rev. 
Daniel M. Welch and Headmaster Carl 
B. Wetherell. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass. 
Following this service, all members of the 
class were guests of the school at supper in 
Cary House, where they had the pleasure 
of meeting Dr. and Mrs. Billings. 

The Class Day: exercises were held in 
the church the following day. The parts 
were taken as follows: Address of Welcome 
by class president, Franklin James Phillips 
of Wilmot, N. H.; Class History, James 
Albert Whittemore, West Andover, N. H.; 
Class Prophecy, Robert Dow, Braintree, 
Mass.; Class Will, Caleb Shreve Mueller, 
Castine, Me.; Class Poem, Dana Hunting- 
ton Pierce, South Orleans, Mass.; Class 
Gift, Lester Mac‘ dam Start, Jr., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Planting of Class Tree, William 
Clough Stanley, New London, N. H. 
“Joke gifts’? were given to each member 
of the class by Stuart H. Rogers of Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 

The alumni luncheon followed these 
exercises, at which time the seniors were 
guests. Victor E. Phelps of Andover, 
president of the Association, presided and 
called upon Philip P. Sharples of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Greeley S. Curtis of 
Boston, Mass., members of the Board of 
Trustees, and Headmaster Wetherell to 
speak. Meetings of the alumni and of 
the school trustees followed. 

In the evening the Proctor Players pre- 
sented Sheridan’s “The Rivals’ in the 
Town Hall with this cast: Thomas, the 
coachman, Charles M. Johnson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Fag, servant to Captain Absolute, 
Nathaniel P. Saxild, Andover; Lucy, maid 
to Miss Languish, Betty Wetherell, An- 
dover; Miss Lydia Languish, Mrs. Avis H. 
Farrell, Andover; Mrs. Malaprop, aunt to 
Lydia, Mrs. Gladys E. MacPhee, Bristol, 
N. H.; Sir Anthony Absolute, Roger W. 
Crouch; Captain Jack Absolute, his son, 
Ralston B. Darley, Lexington, Mass.; 
Mr. Faulkland, Dana W. Stockbridge, 
Andover; Bob Acres, a country squire, 
John W. Sever, Cambridge, Mass.; Boy, 
Dana H. Pierce, South Orleans, Mass.; 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in love with Lydia, 
Caleb S. Mueller, Castine, Me.; David, 
servant to Acres, Chester T. Seaward, 
Rochester, N. H. 

After the play there was dancing with 
Frank Bush’s orchestra providing the 


s music. Shortly after midnight the final 


candlelight service was held in the church. 
Nearly three hundred persons at- 


-tended.the graduation exercises held in the 


Unitarian church, June 18. The invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow of Syracuse, N. Y. The graduation 
parts were taken as follows: Salutatory, 
“The Burden of Taxation,’’ James Albert 
Whittemore, West Andover, N. H.; Essay, 
“We Face the Future,’ Franklin James 
Phillips, Wilmot, N. H.; Valedictory, 
“The Importance of Mathematics,’’ Her- 
bert Ellsworth Lyon, Danbury, N.H. The 
address was given by Rev. John Nicol 
Mark of Arlington, Mass., whose subject 
was “The Touchstone of Success.” Be- 
cause of a limitless fund of good stories and 
a truly inspiring message to the graduating 
class, Mr. Mark’s address was received 
most heartily. 

Headmaster Wetherell awarded the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

Theodore Parker Farr prize for ex- 
cellence in Latin, Dana W. Stockbridge, 
Andover, N. H.; Clara May Currier prize 
for excellence in English, Franklin J. 
Phillips, Wilmot, N. H.; Luella H. Scales 
prize for excellence in mathematics, Her- 
bert Ellsworth Lyon, Danbury, N. H.; 
Francis Treadway Clayton prize for ex- 
cellence in manual arts, Ernest E. Pear, 
Medfield, Mass.; Alumni prize for excel- 
lence in history, Robert Dow, Braintree, 
Mass.; Alumni prize for excellence in 
French, George M. Conant, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Alumni prize for excellence in 
science, Dana H. Pierce, South Orleans, 
Mass.; Athletic prize, Chester T. Seaward, 
Rochester, N. H.; Maria Ashby prize for 
the student maintaining the highest 
scholarship during the senior year, Frank- 
lin J. Phillips, Wilmot, N. H.; John J. 
Bertagna Memorial prize for true qualities 
of manly character and dependability, 
Joel M. Wells, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
Hackley-Proctor Theme Contest for 19382- 
1938, first prize won by Nathan C. East- 
man, 1935, Andover; second prize won by 
Leon B. Conant, 1935, Wellesley, Mass.; 
baseball certificates, captain, Chester T. 
Seaward; manager, Carlton M. Beverly; 
Elmer A. Clark, George W. Young, Her- 
bert L. Young, Robert W. Rivers, Caleb S. 
Mueller, Howard L. Milner, H. Ellsworth 
Lyon, Joel M. Wells, Franklin J. Phillips. 

The diplomas were presented by the 
president of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
Sharples, to. the following graduates: 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, Jr., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Caesar Joseph Bertagna, Wilmot, 
N. H.; Elmer Arthur Clark, Potter Place, 
N. H.; Richard Cobb, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Robert Dow, Braintree, Mass.; Raymond 
William Hull, Mystic, Conn.; Richard 
Stacey Kidder, New London, N. H.; Her- 
bert Ellsworth Lyon, Danbury, N. H., 


Caleb Shreve Mueller, Castine, Me.; Kim- 
ball Luke Phelps, Danbury, N. H.; Frank- 
lin James Phillips, Wilmot, N. H.; Dana 
Huntington Pierce, South Orleans, Mass.; 
John Lawrence Rayno, Wilmot Flat, N. H.; 
Stuart Hall Rogers, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Edward Tarbell Sanger, Arlington, Mass.; 
William Clough Stanley, New London, 
N. H.; Lester MacAdam Start, Jr., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; James Albert Whittemore, 
West Andover, N. H.; George Wilbur 
Young, East Andover, N. H. Post grad- 
uate certificates went to Chester Thomp- 
son Seaward, Rochester, N. H., and Dana 
Thompson, Presque Isle, Me.; and an 
honorable dismissal certificate to Joel 
McClintock Wells, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The exercises were as usual concluded 
by the seniors singing “Forward Shoulder 
to Shoulder.”’ Following the exercises 
seniors and ther guests were entertained 
at a buffet luncheon in Cary House, thus 
officially ending the fifty-third year of 
Proctor’s history. 

Of those graduating, five pursued the 
College Preparatory Course, ten the 
General Course and six the Practical Arts 
Course. Two of these boys plan to take 
post graduate work at Proctor next year, 
one is planning to enter Harvard, three to 
enter New Hampshire University, three to 
enter Wentworth Institute, one to go into 
the Coast Guard Service; one to a Normal 
School and one to Bates. It was announced 
at graduation that Kenneth O. Sanborn, 
Class of 1930, will enter the West Point 
Military Academy. He was excused from 
the mental examinations because of his ex- 
cellent record at Proctor and at New 
Hampshire University, and received 100 
per cent in his physical examination. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Professor Bancroft Beatley, associate 
professor of education in Harvard Uni- 
versity, who has been chosen president of 
Simmons College, is a Unitarian, a lay- 
man of the First Church in Belmont, Mass. 

Arthur Shrigley, a trustee of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and a recently elected member of the Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, con- 
tributes an article on “Impressions of the 
Orient” to the June 1 issue of The Friend 
organ of the Society of Friends. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. Olsen of 
Billerica, Mass., announce the birth of a 
son, Clarke Bird, June 22. 


Philip Nash, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Community Church ot 
White Plains, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of Toledo University. He was 
formerly executive director of the League 
of Nations Association and dean of An- 
tioch College. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Keene, N. H., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the Keene High School, 
June 18. 
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T-e Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


God give us men! 
Strong minds, strong hearts, 
true faith and 
willing hands. 
J.G. Holland. 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: : 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m:, Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 

* * 


SUMMER BROADCASTS, EUGENE 


Although the Community LiberalChurch 
in Eugene, Ore., has no service during 
July and August, the requests to continue 
the radio services have been so numerous 
that a half hour is to be given weekly dur- 
ing the two vacation months. Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith, the minister, will 
prepare comments or resumes of articles, 
which will be read by persons from the 
parish. The broadcast is from 2.00 to 2.30 
each Sunday afternoon, Pacific time. 

* * 
TO BROADCAST IN TAMPA 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell’s radio broad- 
casts in Tampa, Fla., close for the season 
the last of June. His place will be taken 
for the summer by Mrs. J. D. De La Grana, 
linguist, formerly candidate for the mayor- 
alty of Tampa on the Socialist ticket, and, 
with her husband, a member of the local 
Unitarian church. She speaks in July on 
“Contemporary Spanish Literature,” and 
in August on “Contemporary Italian Lit- 
erature.”” Mrs. De La Grana’s father was 
a physician in New Orleans, La. She was 
born of Catholic ancestry, and married a 
Spanish gentleman, also born Catholic. 

* * 
TRIBUTE TO MR. LE FEVRE 

Friends of Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre in 
Youngstown, Ohio, who is leaving the 
First Unitarian Church of that city to 
come to the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., praised his courage, his clear 
thinking, his enthusiasm, and his toler- 
ance, at a farewell dinner given him June 
12. Tributes written in a book presented 
to Mr. Le Fevre are signed by people 
prominent in the civie and religious life 
of Youngstown, and were read at the 
dinner. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
Summer Camp, Greenfield, N. H. 
Library Games Gymnzsium 
Country Week for Chiliren 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


LOS ANGELES, CHURCH HOST TO 
AGED PARISHIONERS 


The First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, Calif., held a social event June 16, 
at which they had as guests members of 
the congregation who had reached the age 
of eighty years. Twenty-seven men and 
women responded to the invitation and 
many others sent regrets. Mrs. Sarah T. 
Moore had the honor of being the oldest 
person present, and Dr. J. P. Widney was 
nearly the same age, both in the ninety- 
third year, with Mrs. Moore six months 
older. Dr. Widney gave a short address, 
and A. Nielen, eighty-three, showed pic- 
tures taken by himself in many parts of 
the world. 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
JULY 8—15 


Institute of Religious Education—Lay- 
men’s Conference—Evening Lectures 
| you cannot spend all of Lezgue Week 


at the Shoals (July 8-15), come down 
for the week end and attend tke 


Third Annual Laymen’s Shoals Conference 


For discussion of League chapter 
program and activities 


President Herbert C. Parsons presiding 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk, 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the fcothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


J. S. Severance, son of Madame Caro- 
line Severance, who founded the Los 
Angeles church, sent greetings. 

* * 
SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announce that as 
usual during July and August the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock on week-days, 
except Saturday, and on Saturday, July 1 
to September 2, inclusive, the offices will 
not be open. 

The Beacon Press, will be open daily 
from 9 to 5 o’clock as at present. end open 
for business every Saturday from 9 to 12 
o'clock. 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH AT THE DUNES 


In formal \and creative activities— 
Talks by Dr. John H. Lathrop 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 


| High above the waters of Lake Michigan 
on a thickly wooded dune, sixty Unitarian 
young people gathered for their annual 
Dunes Conference—at Bridgman, Mich. 
The conference lasted four days, from June 
15 through June 18. 

_ The speakers were Dr. John H. Lathrop 
‘of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Chicago, Ill. Dr. Lathrop in 
his talks was concerned mostly with per- 
 sonalities. The delegates found it in- 
_ teresting to discover whether or not they 
were “subjective” or ‘“‘objective.’? The 
‘talks on marriage were not only eagerly 
attended but were greatly discussed. At 
the Sunday morning service, Dr. Lathrop 
made a plea for the church as an important 
cultural institution. 

The problem ahead of youth was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Wilson; and before the 
_ young people were finished with plans for 
remaking the world, they had designed a 
Century of Progress fair for 2033. Mr. 
Wilson offered a very plausible program. 
Many informal talks were given on the 

-sands by both Dr. Lathrop and Mr. Wil- 
son. Joe Barthe of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School met with various groups 
_ from Michigan and Illinois after lunch each 
day, at which time the problems of in- 
dividual groups and the question of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist cooperation were talked 
over. ; 

An original idea was introduced at the 
Dunes under the leadership of Miss Erika 
Thimey, who came from the Dresden 
Studio of Mary Wigman. Miss Thimey 
‘had the entire group doing rhythms on 

the tennis court each morning before the 
‘swim period. Because of his previous 
experience in changing the “Lily to the 
‘Lamb, ”? Dr. Lathrop was the most grace- 
ful pursuer of these dance movements. 
Miss Thimey has some interesting ideas 
on the expression of religious worship 
‘through motion. The young people were 
fascinated one evening about the camp-fire 
by her informal talk followed by two 
tt beautiful dances in the, firelight, which 
“were truly worshipful and i inspiring. The 
'Thimey form of dance movements was in- 
Jeorporated in an Indian ceremonial ser- 
‘Vice held the last evening at the Dunes. 
The entire group entered into the spirit of 
_ the service. It was led by Joe Barthe, 
‘reader, and Miss Mildred Zook, Jay Fisher 
-and Robert Storer, dancers. Three in- 
dividual fires were made on the beach to 
Tepresent truth, service and worship; and 
the dancers led their groups about the fires 
to the beat of tom-toms. With arms out- 
‘stretched to the skies they brought the 
vening to a close as Dr. Lathrop gave a 
itting benediction. 
‘The conference ended with the dinner 
unday. Bradford Gale gave a stimulat- 


The spirit of the Dunes is informal and 
creative. Original thought and action are 
encouraged so that there is continual ex- 
perimentation. Those who attended feel 
that the spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
Duners has already become traditional. 
Robert Storer, Chicago field secretary for 
the Y. P. R. U., managed the Dunes 
Conference, together with his committee of 


sixty “‘Duners.”’ 
* * 


TUCKERMAN WORK SUSPENDED 


But house in Boston will be open as 
residence for women students 


The regular activities of the Tuckerman 
School are to be temporarily suspended be- 
cause of financial conditions. For this 
reason, the directors are obliged to dis- 
continue the services of Dean Dorothy 
Dyar Hill and of Mrs. Spencer, publicity 
director, with deep appreciation of the 
work which they have done. 

However, the house at 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., is to be open to 
women students who may wish to make 
their home there during the coming year. 
Mrs. James U. Tolles will be hostess-in- 
charge, and all inquiries about rooms should 
be addressed to her at 33 West Cedar 
Street. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Tuckerman School Corporation June 6 the 
board of directors passed the following 
vote: 

“Tnasmuch as during the past few years 
the expense of conducting the school has 
been greatly disproportionate to the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the school and 
eandidating for a Tuckerman School di- 
ploma and future position of parish assist- 
ant, and whereas the demand for graduates 


of the school and others for the position of. 


parish assistant is now less than the num- 
ber of persons available, due to temporary 
curtailment of church budgets; and where- 
as it appears that at the present time the 
Tuckerman School would lay itself open to 
grave criticism if it continued to solicit 
funds and to use its capital for a continu- 
ation of the school on a full curriculum 
basis, 

“Voted, that the full course of study of 
the school be temporarily suspended until 
otherwise decided by the board of directors. 
and that the executive committee arrange 
for the carrying on of the school for the 
year 1933-34 through at least one course 
to be taken by all women resident in the 
house except any employees of the school, 
and by such others as desire to do so, and 
that arrangements be made to fill the house 
with students as last year to make it self- 
supporting if possible.” 

The arrangements contemplated for this 
coming year will make it possible for 
young women who wish to study in Boston 
to live in a homelike, attractive atmos- 
phere in the convenient setting of Beacon 
Hill. Prices for room and board will be 
reasonable, and Mrs. Tolles, herself a 
graduate of Tuckerman School, will be glad 


to answer inquiries, talk matters over per- 
sonally and make arrangements with ap- 
plicants. In so developing as a home for 
students and a center of interesting social 
activities, the school is reverting to the 
original plan of its founders. That it can 
fulfill such a function in a most valuable 
way is the expectation of the directors. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Andrew Banning is tutor in theology 
at Harvard Divinity School, where he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitzrian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jerome Davis holds the Gilbert L. 
Stark chair of practical philanthropy at 
Yale Divinity School. He is editor of 
“New Russia: Between the First and 
Second Five-Year Plan,’’ and many other 
books. 


Norman D. Fletcher is minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Tai Jen is a research fellow at Harvard 
University, at present compiling an an- 
thology of Chinese poetry for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies. 


R. Lester Mondale is minister of the 
Church of All Souls, Evanston, III. 


. Minot Simons is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, N. Y. He is author 
of ‘A Modern Theism.”’ 


A. Warren Stearns is dean of the Tufts 
Medical School. He is a member of the 
First Parish in Billerica, Mass., and was 
formerly a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Every Man and Woman 
Who Supports a Church 


Should keep in touch with the 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 
Through their Church Paper 


Yours is 
The Christian Register 


Subser’be Ncw A year for $3.00 


“UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Pleasantries 


A Washington woman who has enjoyed 
thirty-five years of more than unusual 
connubial bliss, has in her employ an 
amusing old Negro cook. 

One day, when a box of especially beau- 
tiful flowers was left for the mistress, the 
cook happened to be present. She said: 
‘Yo’ husband send you all them pretty 
flowers you gits, Missy?” 

“Certainly, my husband,’”’ was the re- 
sponse. 

“Glory be!l’’ exclaimed the cook, “‘he sut- 
tenly am holdin’ out well, ain’t he?” —Ma- 
sonic Tidings. 

* * 

Mr. Bacon: ‘“‘Did you hear those measly 
roosters crowing this morning early?” 

Mrs. Bacon: “‘Yes, dear.” 

Mr. Bacon: ‘I wonder what on earth 
they want to do that for.” 

Mrs. Bacon: “‘Why, don’t you remember, 
dear, you got up early one morning and 
crowed about it for a week?’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

* * 

Hoaxer: ‘‘I once knew a man who fell off 
a window-sill on the top floor of a ten- 
story building and never hurt himself be- 
yond a few bruises.” 

Coaver: ‘Nonsense. 
be?” 

Hoaxer: ‘‘Well, you see, luckily he fell 


inside the room.’’—Exchange. 
* * 


How could that 


“Hi, there,”’ bellowed a policeman to an 
inebriated citizen, “‘you can’t stand there 
in the street.” 

“Yes, I can, orfsher,” retorted the citi- 
zen proudly. “Don’t you worry ’bout me. 
I been standing here an hour an’ ain’t 
fell off yet.”,—Washington Labor. 

* * 

Mistress (to new cook): ““My husband 
often brings three or four business friends 
home to dine without warning. You'll be 
prepared for that, won’t you?” 

Cook: ‘‘You bet, Ma’am! I’ll keep my 
bag packed ready!””— Humorist. 

= * 

The Victim: “But, lady, you put out 
your hand.” 

Fair Motorist (recently engaged): ‘‘Sor- 
ry, I was just admiring my new ring.”— 
Burlington Free Press. 

* x 

Policeman: “How did you knock him 
down?” 

Motorist: ‘I didn’t! I pulled up to let 
him go across—and he fainted.”’— Passing 
Show (London). 

* * 

Nature is wonderful! A million years 
ago she didn’t know we were going to wear 
spectacles, yet look at the way she placed 
our ears.—Annapolis Log. 

* * 

Heard in Passing: ‘‘A lot of laymen 
have queer ideas about banking.” 

“So have a lot of bankers.’’—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


‘Vivian Pomeroy of Milton; Annie M. Pousland of Salem. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 
F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins,D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Mr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church ~ 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, © 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR ¢ 0 W N 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


A. U. A. REFERENCE LIBRARY HOURS 
The Reference Library of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will 
not be open during the summer. Mrs. George F. 
Patterson, librarian, will be glad to make appoint- 
ments with any one who wishes to use the library. 


SIGNIFICANT 


Articles by outstanding writers will be featured in 


The Christian Register 


During the coming months. Read this list of some of them; 


‘“‘Two Masters,’’ by T. S. Eliot, English poet, critic and Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard 1932-1933. 


‘“‘The Movies and You,’’ by Walter Prichard Eaton, newly appointed Professor 
of Drama at Yale. 

‘““A New Approach to Channing,’’ by Joseph Haroutunian, Lecturer on Re- 
ligion at Wellesley. 

“‘Religion at Harvard,’’ by T. L. Harris, Adviser in Religion at Harvard. 

“Belief in God,’’ by Charles E. Park, ) inister of the First Church, Boston. 

“Prayer ,’’ by Lawrence Clare, Minister of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 


Other well-known contributors will be Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville; Donald Moreland, in charge of work among di 
charged prisoners with Boston Industrial Aid Society; Frederick M. Eliot of St. Peul 


Articles will appear on the significance of such modern thinkers and writers: 
Archbishop Soderblom, Baron von Hugel, Alfred N. Whitehead, Ortega y Gassett, Dor ?th 
Canfield Fisher, and George Bernard Shaw. There will be a symposium on what o 
Unitarian churches are doing in the field of psychiatry, a report on conditions in th 
Western farm area, articles on religious education and on children’s literature, and 
series of best sermons of the year. In addition denominational news will be well cove 


To new subscribers The Register offers 22 issues, beginning now, for $1.00. 
Send in a gift subscription for a friend and thus help The 
Register extend its influence. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Mad 


LAST CALL for 
1933 SHOALERS 


Remaining Conferences : 


July 8-15 Laymenis League Has your church done its proper 
July 15-22 Women s Alliance part this year for the support of 
July 22-29 G neral Conference our aged clergymen? 


July 29—Aug. 12 Congregationalists 


APPLY NOW 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
or Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mas 


Unitarian Service Pension 


